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from, as calculated to lead to fatal consequences. In confirmation 
of this opinion, many cases of apoplexy, induced by the use of these 
medicines is referred to, which may be found in the records of medi- 
tme; and he also recalls the opinion of M. Serres before cited, who 
attributes the inflammation of the stomach, so frequent a concurrent 
of apoplexy, to the use of these remedies during the disease. The 
author a so highly disapproves of the application of blisters in this 
disease, believing them to produce an irritation, which communicates 
an additional degree of stimulation to the brain, and inevitably adds 
to the disease. He cites in support of this opinion, the high autho¬ 
rity of Baglivi, of Broussais, and of Tissot; and if we may be allow' d 
to place our own limited experience aside of such names, we should 
declare our implicit assent to the opinion. AVe are inclined to be 
heie that this practice of blistering in these cases, which has pre- 
vaded almost universally for ages, is founded on erroneous views 
that it ,s often highly prejudicial, and can only be resorted to with 
advantage, under very peculiar circumstances, in the advanced stage 

Lre subsideT erythism has in a great mea- 

The very full and faithful analysis we have given of M. Richond's 

;:t Tr ts e vl e e F rcadcr t( ; form his °' vn opinion ’ 

• j f ‘ ts ' aI “ e - , For ourselves, we aro free to declare, that we 

consider it one of the able productions of the new school, and tlia* 
I2n Pnnc,1 ’ lc3 ° U 8 ht t0 be ma '*e known to every practice 
’ C. D. 


A *J : X Yf‘ Cor ‘ rs * Pharmacologic; on Traite Elemtnlaxrt d'Hh- 

r. , i a \ dt Phamacic " * Therapcutique, suivi 

fa I deformuler. Par F. Fov, M. D. et Pharmacien de k Fa. 
cube de Pans; Professeur particulier de Pharmacologie, L. 
- toms. 8vo. Pans, 1831. 8 ’ 

n ° branch of me<lical sc 'once have the French made -renter 
ances than in that of pharmacology, especially within the present 

defaS f ° rt ' ,,s the y af oprincipaUy indebted to thegeniusand in- 
• D *ble radintiy ° f thc Cmment individuaIs at ‘he head of their 
P nnaccutic school, among whom the names of RomquEr, Henry 

valuaT^ an nanj ; therS ’ are identified w “h some of the 
1 ' aluable discoveries and improvements of medicinal a-ents 
38 * ^ 
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The spirit of enquiry awakened by them has been ably maintained in 
England, and the periodical journals of that country teem with proofs 
that her pharmaceutists and chemists are assiduously striving to com¬ 
pete with their neighbours. The work of Dr. Paris, which was one 
of the first publications that emanated from the British press, on 
pharmacology, though defective in many respects, particularly in that 
portion of it devoted to “the art of prescribing,” is an extreme]? 
valuable treatise, and has for a long time been extensively known in 
the United States, where we have no original work on this important 
subject, embracing the latest improvements, or capable of sa¬ 
tisfying the increasing demand for information. It is true that 
the different dispensatories in some measure supply the place of 
such a work, but none enter sufficiently into the natural history of 
drugs. The Pharmacopoeia of the United States, recently pub¬ 
lished, from its very nature does not furnish these details with 
which it is so absolutely necessary that a practitioner should be ac¬ 
quainted; in saying this, we are far from intending to decry the 
merits of this important work; on the contrary, we consider the verv 
conciseness alluded to, one of its peculiar merits, and we trust that 
work will prove a means of accomplishing, what is so much wantia; 
in the pharmacy of this country, a strict uniformity in officinal pre¬ 
parations. We are however still in want of an original pharmacolo- 
gia, or a companion to the pharmacopoeia, which will enter into de¬ 
tails respecting the history, adulterations, &c. of medicines. A work 
of this character, if properly prepared, would be an invaluable present 
to the profession, and we are happy to see such a publication an¬ 
nounced by two of our medical brethren, well calculated to do justice 
to it. 

Among the various works lately issued from the French press, we 
have selected that of Dr. Foy, as presenting in a small compass, the 
latest investigations and opinions on the different articles of the ma¬ 
teria medica. The author has been a lecturer for many years in Paris 
on pharmacology, and the present work purports to be an abstract of 
his lectures, published at the solicitation of his pupils. 

The plan he has pursued in execution of this task will be better 
understood by the following abstract from his prologomena, than bj 
any comments we can ofTer. He observes that his object is to male 
known all the simple or compound substances worthy of being em¬ 
ployed in the healing art, to indicate their origin, their physical and 
chemical characters, their adulterations and medicinal properties, 
with an account of the various doses, pharmaceutical preparation, 
analysis, antidotes and medical history of each article. These form 
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(he first volume; the second, which completes the work, contains, 1st, 
Pharmacy properly speaking, or the rules to be adopted in the prepa¬ 
ration and preservation of medicaments. 2d, Therapeutics or a sy¬ 
noptical table of diseases and their treatment, and the whole is con¬ 
cluded by some general rules on the art of prescribing, with exam¬ 
ples of formulae. 

That the author has not fully succeeded in his undertaking, must 
be freely admitted; the field is too vast to be thoroughly and properly 
explored, and the state or our knowledge of the pharmaceutic as well 
as therapeutic properties of a majority of the articles, is by far too 
imperfect for the accomplishment of so desirable a result. In the fol¬ 
lowing analysis of the work, we shall merely point out its arrange¬ 
ment, the manner of treating the different subjects, &c. it bein- im¬ 
possible, in the narrow compass of a review, to notice such errors as 
may exist, except they be of such a character as to lead to injurious 
consequences. 

Dr. Foy justly remarks that the study of pharmacology requires 
the aid of almost every branch of human knowledge, and that to at¬ 
tain a proper acquaintance with it, a good preliminary education is 
indispensable, especially a proficiency in languages, in natural history, 
and in chemistry. 

We shall not follow the author in his directions for the collection 
and preservation of medicinal substances, as although they deserve 
an attentive perusal, there is nothing new or striking; with respect 
to his classification, however, a few observations may not be super¬ 
fluous. Nothing is more perplexing in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge than to give a good classification of remedial agents. In most 
of the sciences, and more especially in natural history, an arrange¬ 
ment founded on the greatest number of conspicuous and con-stant 
characters will best answer the desired end; the difficulty lies in de¬ 
termining what these characters are, and bringing them together in 
sach a manner as to exhibit their affinities in the most obvious man¬ 
ner. This has been in a great measure accomplished in natural his¬ 
tory, but the principles which are applicable to that science, wholly 
fail when attempted in medicine. Here not only the relations of ex¬ 
ternal objects with each other must be kept in view, but likewise 
their actions and bearings on living matter, circumstances which are 
not always explicable on physical or chemical grounds; hence the 
great imperfections and discrepancies, so discernible in all classifi¬ 
cations which have been proposed. 

Some writers as IUtier, &c. have been so strongly impressed with 
the almost insuperable obstacles to a systematic arrangement as to 
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class all remedies according to their alphabetical ord- . Tliis plan 
has the advantage of exhibiting in a connected manner all the pe 
cnliar qualities and therapeutic applications of each individual ar 
tide, without those constant repetitions and references so unavoida¬ 
ble in other systems; but however well this may be calculated for a 
work of reference, it is extremely defective as a general mode of 
classifying the objects of our research, as we must necessarily lose 
sight of those physiological and pathological relations between the 
living body and the remedial agent on which the science of them- 
peutics is founded. It is in fact a mere catalogue raisonnee of dru^s, 
admirably calculated for the pharmaceutist, but not supplying die 
wants of the physician. 

Some of the continental writers have arranged the articles of the 
materia tnedica according to their chemical affinities, but this plan is 
infinitely worse than the preceding, for without affording any instruc¬ 
tion as to their therapeutic connexions, it brings together agents of 
the most opposite character as respects their remedial properties 
This classification arose from the idea that all medicines acted solclr 
and cxclusitely on the fluids of the body, not as on living material;, 
but by modifying their specific gravity and chemical combinations. 

Most of the later classifications are based on the action of medici¬ 
nal substances on certain organs or tissues, giving rise to the various 
orders of purgatives, emetics, this has been followed by the au¬ 
thor of the work under consideration, with some variations; he ad¬ 
mits four great divisions, tonics, Militants, special remedies, or such 
as act on certain parts alone, and specifics. These are subdivided as 
follows. 

Tonics are divided into, 1st, tonics properly speaking, including 
the bitters, the astringents, and the astringent tonics. 2d. Stimu¬ 
lating tonics, which may be either general or revulsive; the latter 
being composed of the rubefacients, vesicatorics, and escharotics. 

Debilitants he divides into, 1st, general agents, as repose, diet , 
warm baths, and sanguine evacuations. 2d. Pharmaceutic agents, 
as emollients, refrigerants, and contra-stimulants. 

Special remedies include such as generally act on one system or 
organ in preference to another, and includes the well known classes 
of purgatives, emetics, &c. 

His last class, or specifics, is intended to receive such remedies 
as he thinks are calculated to subdue certain morbid affections by 
some inherent power in the remedies. 

Uiat this classification, and more especially the latter part of it, 
is extremely defective, must be fully admitted, as from what we non 
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know of the nature of disease it is evident that we can no longer 
attribute those secret, mysterious, and specific powers to remedies, 
with which they have been and are still supposed by many to be en¬ 
dowed. It is now we think amply demonstrated that medicinal sub¬ 
stances have no other action on living organs, than those which arise 
from their causing certain physiological or pathological phenomena. 
The actions thus excited may be beneficial or the reverse, in propor¬ 
tion as they diminish or increase the organic lesion, and the symp¬ 
toms to which it has given rise. J v 

1 he first part of the work, as we have said, is devoted to the na¬ 
tural history of medicinal articles, and is deserving of high praise 
for the clearness and precision displayed in the descriptions. As it 
would be impossible for us to attempt an analysis of it, we will 
merely extract at random one of them, as a specimen of the plan 
pursued by the author. 


Scixxoxr. Um * cr the name of Aleppo scammony is employed an inspis¬ 
sated jmee, (a gum resin,) from the roots of the Convolvulus scammoma, L. a 
nahve plant of Syria and the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and belonging to the 
natural order of the Convolvulaccx, J. 

Dae.— Roots fusiform, very thick, fleshy, lactescent; stems thin, twining; 
leaves triangular, pointed, smooth, petiolate, of a bright green; flowers pedun¬ 
culate; tile peduncles furnished with two bractes; calyx foliaceous; corolla cam- 
panulate, white, yellow, or purple. 

“Three kinds of scammony are met with in commerce, Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
.Vmtpdher. The first is furnished by the plant whose botanical characters have 
just been given; the second, by the Pmploca scammonia, L. a native of Mysia, 
Anatolia, and Cappadocia, belongs to the natural order of Jpoeynae, J., and the 
third, also called scammony in cakes, from its form, is prepared with the juice 
o ‘lie Cynanchum monspeliacum, L. of the same natural order as the last, and 
also with those of some species of Euphorbia, mixed with cinders, earth, and 
other foreign bodies. These three articles are very different from each other. 


Aleppo. 

In pieces of various 
sizes, dry, friable, light, 
porous, of an ash-gray 

colour externally; fracture 
dull, somewhat pulveru¬ 
lent; odour slight, some¬ 
what like rancid butter; 
kstc acrid and nauseous; 
hut little soluble in water, 
with which it forms an 
emulsion of a greenish- 
fellow colour; soluble in 

ftlcohoL 


Smyrna. 

Softer, less friable, po¬ 
rous, brownish-black; frac¬ 
ture compact; odour disa¬ 
greeably fetid or empy* 
rcumatic; taste very acrid, 
very nauseous; less soluble 
in water; somewhat solu¬ 
ble in alcohol. 


I Montpellier. 

Round, flat, compact 
pieces, scarcely porous, 
black; fracture somewhat 
granular; inodorous, or 
having but a slight smell; 
[taste acrid and bitter; so¬ 
luble in water; scarcely 
soluble in alcohol. 
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The method of obtaining the scammony is simple. At Aleppo and Smvnu 
the tops of the roots are cut, the juice received into shells and permitted'to i 
spissate; this is the scammony in shells, which is vety rare, hard, porous oft 
reddish or whitish-gray colour, semi-transparent, See. The scammony of’com 
merce is obtained by incisions into the roots, or by expressing tlieir juice. 


Aleppo. 

Resin. 

Gum i 

Extractive matter - 
Fragments of vegetable matter 
and earth .... 


Analysis, (~Bouillon-Lagrange and Vogel. J 


60 

3 


35 


Smyrna. 

Resin . 

Gum ..... 

Extractive matter - 
Fragments of vegetable matter 
and earth .... 


29 

6 


“When treated by water and alcohol, good Aleppo scammony should on], 
give one-third of insoluble residuum. 

“ Kc.—Aleppo scammony is very little used at present, this probably bu 
arisen from the difficulty of obtaining it pure. It possesses very energetic 
drastic properties, and may be advantageously administered in certain cases cf 
habitual constipation, in passive dropsies, &c. When deprived of its colour bi 
animal charcoal, it loses none of its therapeutic powers, as has been proved b 
Messrs. Planchi, Chomel, &c. 

“Pharmaceut prep, dose, See. 

“ As a drastic purgative one to six, and progressively to twelve or fiRc*: 
grains in boluses or pills. 


“ Tincture, (scammony one pint, alcohol at 32° eight pints,) eight gtts. to J)j.” 

The consideration of each class of remedies is followed by a verv 
useful table of the doses of each article, which may be safely rivet 
in the twenty-four hours. 0 

The second part commences with pharmacy, properly speaking 
this of course includes all pharmaceutical manipulations, the rules to 
be observed in performing them, and the phenomena to which they rive 
rise. This part of Dr. Foy’s work, like the last, is entitled to praise, 
and presents in a small compass a vast number of practical rules in 
the preparation of medicines, calculated to be of great service to the 
student of pharmacy. The general directions given for the forma- 
bon of the different classes of articles, as powders, tinctures, &c. are 
particularly deserving of close study. We have noticed these as we 
knovv of no other work in which they are presented in so clear, vet 
concise a form. As in France, the apothecary administers a number 
of remedial agents, which, in this country, where he is only the ven¬ 
der of drugs, belong to the province of the physician or nurse, no 
slight part of the work is devoted to the subject of baths, drinks, 
poultices, &c.j and contains many useful hints. 

The third portion of Dr. Foy’s treatise contains therapeutics, and 
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is by no means equal to the others; in fact, it should have rather been 
termed a compendium of the practice of medicine, than on therapeu¬ 
tics. Like all other compendiums on this subject, it is worse than 
useless, as it is impossible to compress in a narrow compass a descrip¬ 
tion of the various shades and complications of disease, and the di¬ 
versified treatment they necessarily require. The author appears to 
be an eclectic in the fullest sense of the word, though he certainly 
has a great predeliction for the contra-stimulant doctrine, rince he 
observes, that the discovery of the tolerance of remedies is one of the 
most brilliant discoveries of modern medicine, and may one day 
perhaps, be our guide in the vast labyrinth of medical science. 

The fourth part is on the art of prescribing, an art which is 
scarcely attended to in the course of medical instruction in this 
country; students of medicine being supposed to acquire it by intui¬ 
tion, oral least it is taken for granted, that a certain acquaintance with 
ihe nature of medicinal articles will enable them to combine these 
agents in such a manner as to fulfil the desired indication. It is from 
this want of a proper knowledge of the art of prescribing that we find 
such an eagerness among students for the acquisition of prescriptions, 
which they are in hopes will serve them on all occasions in their pro¬ 
fessional career; a very short period however of actual practice soon 
shows them the fallacy of this opinion; in fact, those guides can be 
employed but in very few cases. Dr. Foy makes the following ob¬ 
servations on this point:—“ What is to be taken into consideration 
in therapeutics, before prescribing a particular remedy? The nature 
of the disease, its intensity, the age, sex, habits, temperament, &c. 
oi the patient. Now, in what manner can all these points, so impor- 
medicine, be judged of a prion by the compilers of 

But there is another consideration, which is of equal importance; 
the value of a great number of remedies wholly depends on their 
inodes of preparation and administration; how often do we find a sub¬ 
stance regarded as inert by some practitioners, whilst in the hands 
mothers, who are more expert in adapting it to the circumstances of 
the case, it proves of the highest value. At the same time, it must 
be freely admitted, that in nothing has the medical art made a greater 
advance towards perfection than in rejecting those complicated for¬ 
mula;, which were formerly considered as the glory of the science; 
this poly-pharmacy, which was so prevalent during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and even later, was the bane of all rational prac¬ 
tice, and a complete barrier to the appreciation of the real value of 
medical substances. Nothing is more false than the idea of the ad- 
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herents of this doctrine, that by these admixtures, therapeutic a*ent« 
lend each a mutual support, and are endowed with increased curative 
effects. This taken in a general sense, is erroneous, and wholly un¬ 
supported by actual experience, added to which, it is impossible to 
ascertain the action of remedies so employed. But at the same time 
that we are thus opposed to this mistaken vanity of too many phy. ! 
cians in making a parade of their pharmaceutical knowledge, by the 
combination of a host of medicines in the same prescription, we can¬ 
not too strongly advise a strict attention to the subject of the present 
division of Dr. Foy’s work, which is well drawn up, and comprises 
several tables, calculated to afford the student great facilities. 

From the foregoing abstract it will be perceived that the author 
does not admit as medicines any substance which contributes in a 
direct manner to the nourishment of the body, though he agrees that 
the non-naturals, as they were formerly termed, are valuable thera¬ 
peutic agents. But the multitude who wish to be healed, and too 
many of those who profess to heal, despise such simple means, and 
require remedial articles, whose powers shall be manifest and striking 
the mass of mankind are naturally empirical, and consider medicine 
as a mere collection of specific formulas against particular ills, and 
although they no longer have implicit faith in seethed vipers, mngij- 
teries of pearls, or even in the omnipotent virtues of theriac, still a 
firm reliance on specifics is as general and as deeply-rooted as it was 
centuries since. Medicine must and will continue empirical till 
these ideas are totally abandoned, and the practitioner is guided bj 
the lights of physiology and pathology. It is true we are but to 
often obliged to minister to the mind under pretence of prescribin'' 
for the body, and to clothe in the shape most persuasive to the fancy, 
the medicine supposed to be best adapted to the coporeal malady. 

IL E. G. 


